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In all these activities they, were helped by the great access of prestige
to the Communist Party as a result of Mao Tse-tung's triumph in China.
Practical help, too, was soon forthcoming from that quarter. Propa-
ganda material, specially written for Indonesia, soon poured into the
country from China on a considerable scale and for the first time the
Indonesian Communists had the support of outsiders who understood
the Indonesian background.
In spite of the difficult problems of the overseas Chinese, relations
between Indonesia and China appeared outwardly to be cordial and every
cultural mission or trade delegation or other occasion when hospitality was
lavished by China on an Indonesian visitor helped the common cause.
The growth of Communist strength naturally added to the political
chaos. Stability in non-Communist parties or alliances between them
seemed to be beyond attainment, and in December 1956 in despair of
stability under the ordinary Party system, Soekarno proposed to appoint
an all-party National Council which would naturally include the Com-
munists. In such a Council the traditional Indonesian fondness for com-
promise could be displayed; nobody need bother about the fine line
between left-wing Marxist Socialism and Communism; and stability
might be restored. Neutralism would, of course, be the foreign policy of
the Ministry of All the Talents. The Communists were receptive to this
idea, but it did not greatly attract the Masjumi or the non-Communist
elements in the Nationalist Party and in December 1956, before it could
be implemented, a military revolt broke out in Sumatra. This was soon
followed by similar outbreaks in other parts of the Union. Soekarno
reacted promptly with the declaration that Western democracy was not
working in Indonesia. A state of siege was proclaimed and in April
1957 Soekarno formed an 'extra-parliamentary Cabinet of experts'.
The subsequent events belong, not to the study of Communism, but
to the history of Indonesia and we need not deal with them. The cracks
in the fagade of Indonesian unity have become obvious and everywhere
Communists and non-Communists alike are trying to exploit the resulting
discord. It is impossible at this point of time to assess the extent of Com-
munist influence in the turmoil. Conflicting tendencies are at work. On
the one hand Marxist influence has penetrated practically all Indonesian
parties and the struggle between Socialists and Communists is by no
means decided. Nobody indeed is very anxious to define the difference,
since this might involve a departure from international neutralism.
On the other hand two factors may compel a more definite alignment.
One is a growing recognition of the ruthless, totalitarian character of